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PREFACE. 


THE articles of which this little volume is composed were most 
of them in their original form written for and read to the 
singers’ class of the Society for Women Musicians. They 
were primarily addressed to women teachers and are chiefly, 
though not entirely, concerned with the training of female 


voices. 


The papers were subsequently published from time to time 
in the “Musical Times” and “School Music Review.” In 
response to the expressed desire of a good many readers they 
have been collected and revised, and are now offered in the 
hope that their contents may be useful to young teachers of 
singing, particularly those who lack opportunities for discussing 
the many problems connected with the Art of teaching 


singing. 


Aiighgate, 1920. 
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fe A OF. TEACHING. SINGING. 


Tue art of teaching singing is a subject which is very frequently 
before us, perhaps because singing is such an intimate and 
homely art that it appeals to almost everyone. Certainly it is 
a fact that we are all potential singers, and possess the great 
advantage of carrying our own musical instrument about with us 
everywhere without feeling its weight or finding any inconvenience 
from its presence. A great deal of discussion is constantly taking 
place about the art of teaching singing, but hitherto it has gener- 
ally been conducted by men, and in view of their activities, and» 
remembering that the majority of singers and teachers of singing 
are women, it seems to me to be desirable that the subject should 
be threshed out from the woman’s point of view. 

There are numbers of gifted and capable women musicians 
who have had wide experience both as performers and teachers, 
and I feel strongly that the time has come when we ought no 
longer to sit down tamely and allow men only to decide what 
women can and cannot do, what is right and what is wrong for 
us, and in fact, take up the position of final arbiters as to our 
development mentally and artistically. 

I consider women must know best about their own physical 
powers and limitations, and I also think we ought to establish a 
standard of taste and excellence of performance for ourselves, 
and- endeavour to help the younger teachers by giving them the 
benefit of the collective experience of those of us who have had 
wider opportunities. Women are still apt to be timid and afraid 
to assert themselves—if they hold original views, they give them 
up too readily if a man comes along and attacks them. I am 
inclined to hope that if various aspects of the art of singing and 
teaching singing were dispassionately discussed, we might feel 
more certain of ourselves and be able to inspire the less experi- 
enced teachers with greater confidence and enthusiasm. 
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WHAT CAN WOMEN DO ? 


It has been asked by a good many persons ‘“ What can we 
do?” or “ What are we ready to do?” Well, at the present 
time, when everything around us is giving evidence of the extra- 
ordinary capacity of women and the wonderful adaptability they 
have shown in taking up work of kinds hitherto deemed quite 
outside their sphere, I do not think we need fear to attack the 
problems connected with good singing or the teaching of singing. 
This at least is legitimately our business, and there is no 
reason for hesitation. 


THE “PUBLIC (SCHOOL *SPIRI1. - 


There is one thing, however, we ought to do if we hope to 
achieve good and lasting results. We ought to try and cultivate” 
a good deal of what is sometimes called the “ public school spirit.” 
That is, we must be ready to give and take, play fair, enjoy the 
success of others, and as a result of real esprit de corps award 
generous recognition and appreciation tothe work of our fellow- 
artists. We know that amongst scientists every profound 
thinker expects his theories to be subjected to severe tests and 

e,all sorts of criticism. When tests are applied or criticism is 
offered for the sake of advancing knowledge and discovering 
truth, no scientific worker is disturbed even if eventually he has 
to modify his theory and re-form his conclusions. The object he 
has in view is the unveiling of truth; he learns by making mistakes, 
and benefits by the critical attitude of his fellow-workers.. 
I am afraid in the musical profession there is not enough of this 
philosophic state of mind. We are many of us rather apt to take 
offence easily, we do not like criticism, and instead of welcoming 
suggestions from experienced persons, we sometimes treat them 
with a little less respect than they deserve. 

Now after the great world war, during which we have had 
before us such an awful lesson as to the evils of unbounded 
conflict, cannot the women musicians work together instead 
of competing, and endeavour, by united effort and friendly 
co-operation, to lift their art to a higher level than it has ever 
before attained ? 

It seems to me to be more in harmony with woman’s nature to 
build up rather than pull down; at the bottom of our hearts we 
all prefer to construct rather than destroy. In order to do good 
work we must have definite aims, and before going into the details 
of the scheme of study I have in mind, I should like to saya little 
about the qualifications which we have a right to expect from 
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students of singing, and the kind of knowledge which a teacher 
of singing ought to possess if she wishes to do work of real value 
and importance. 


QUALIFICATIONS NECESSARY FOR A SINGER. 


I do not think we are nearly exacting enough with regard to 
the qualifications of the would-be singer. People seem to think 
that anyone can sing, and that a few lessons are quite sufficient 
to prepare a girl to sing prettily to her friends. I think it is time 
we asked for more, and began to try and make people understand 
that singing is a very difficult and beautiful art—that it is probably 
not a branch, but the very root from which music has sprung. It 
is certainly the most human aspect of music, and emotion 
expressed by the voice must surely enter more readily and 
intimately into the heart than when conveyed by an instrument, 
no matter how skilfully used. Let us, then, take an exalted view 
of the art of singing, and do our best to break down the prejudice 
which exists as to its value and beauty. 

With regard to the qualifications which we should demand 
from the pupil in singing, there are five which I consider 
absolutely necessary. ‘hese are: 

(1) A good voice ; 

(2) Musical aptitude ; a” 
(3) General intelligence ; 

(4) Good health ; 

(5) Character. 


I do not consider that we can ever make a good singer if the 
individual being trained does not possess these qualifications in a 
very fair degree. I am atraid the two latter—health and 
character—are not considered nearly enough. By good health 
I do not mean merely general health, but the local well-being of | 
the organs engaged in voice-production—the nasal passages, 
throat, lungs, &c. Teachers often strive for weeks and months 
to cure defects of production which arise from some local 
obstruction, and it is quite necessary for a teacher to train herself 
to recognise the peculiarities of sound which are caused by 
different kinds of diseases such as adenoids, granulations, enlarged 
tonsils, weak lungs, &c. They each have their own particular 
manner of affecting the voice, and it is useful to be able to detect 
the various symptoms. 


CHARACTER. 


What I call “ character” is of the utmost importance—I mean 
the possession of the qualities of patience, perseverance, industry, 
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self-control, and joy in overcoming difficulties which takes the 
pupil so quickly along the path of progress. I often think that 
‘character’? is rarer than intelligence. So many students are 
clever, but flippant ; they cannot, or will not, see the necessity for 
practice. They forget their breathing exercises, laugh at their 
diction exercises, and demand silly little songs or ragtime ditties 
instead of trying to understand beautiful music ! 


THE TEACHER'S KNOWLEDGE. 


Now with regard to the kind of knowledge the teacher ought to 
possess before she can hope to deal successfully with the various 
kinds of pupils who will be placed in her care. What ought to 
be the fundamental idea which should underlie her work and 
direct her aims, and how can she best prepare herself to put in 
practice the theories which inspire her work ? 

I think we are all probably agreed in believing that music has 
a wonderful power of stimulating and enhancing emotion. When 
fine music is added to beautiful words we are all conscious of 
being able to enter with greater understanding into the inmost 
thoughts and meanings of the poet much more than when the 
words are merely read or spoken. In fact most of us feel that 
emusic can convey to us degrees of emotion which lhe beyond the 
region of words, and are too fine and subtle for ordinary 
expression. The special art of the singer seems to me to consist, 
speaking broadly, in the ‘‘ adequate expression by means of the 
human voice, used in conjunction with music, of any or every 
kind of emotion.” ‘To attain to this power the singer must be 
trained in eyery way—patiently, methodically, and persistently. 
Without intelligent training I cannot think it is possible to arrive 
at really great and lasting results. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


No one can teach anything without being observant, and we 
can often learn from outside subjects facts which enable us to 
understand better our own particular study. It has always 


interested me to notice the effects of training on different persons © 


and classes. Let us for example consider that which has been 
very much in evidence as revealed in our new armies. It is 
a mere truism to remark that under the severe discipline of the 
sergeant-major, many a slouching, sluggish loafer has been 
changed in a few weeks into a smart, alert, and active soldier on 
whom it is a joy tolook, and who has often improved mentally 
and morally as much as he has in bodily grace and perfection. 


bs 
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Then let us look at the ordinary acrobat. I do not suppose that 
nature has gifted the majority of these persons with particular or 
special powers: in fact I imagine most acrobats begin their 
training so early that there would not be time to find out whether 
they are specially gifted or not: they are made—not born, and 
yet we see from ordinary children of ordinary parents without 
unusual ability or exceptional physique, performances exhibiting 
the most remarkable agility, suppleness, and strength, showing 
frequently a perfectly beautiful physical development, and usually 
giving evidences of the possession in a remarkable degree of the 
moral qualities of courage, judgment, and control. If these 
wonderful results could be obtained by discipline and training 
from the raw material of which so much of our splendid armies was 
composed, and from the probably unscientific and not particularly 
sensitive persons who provide entertainments based on physical 
display, how much may we not expect to result to the student of 
singing, from careful training by informed and educated persons, 
of the organs engaged in voice-production. To my mind most of 
the failures we so frequently hear of in modern times—the 
inability to endure the strain of modern vocal music, the 
harshness, tremulousness, and fatigue noticeable in so many 
voices—result from the want of sufficient technical training. Both 
students and teachers are in too great a hurry. Instead of 
following patiently the long path of slow development, they seek 
for short cuts to excellence, only to arrive at disaster and 
disappointment. The training which will fit the student to 
become a fine and successful vocalist must deal first with the 
physical, and then in turn with the mental, esthetic, and 
sympathetic aspects of the singer’s art. 


TRAINING FOR THE EXPRESSION OF EMOTION. 


We will now consider in what this training should consist, and 
what ought to be the objects in the teacher’s mind while striving 
to develop the powers of a student. In order “to express 
adequately any or every kind of emotion,” the physical organs 
engaged in singing must first be brought to such a point that they 
can produce fine resonant tone and endure hard work without 
jatigue. Yhey must be able to respond instantaneously and | 
accurately to the mental images in the mind of the singer, and 
they must also be capable of reproducing at will the bodily 
conditions which would obtain were the artist actually moved by 
the emotions he is seeking to interpret. We must remember that 
every passing thought affects us physically and modifies to a 
certain extent our physical condition. We must realise, too, that 
there can never be perfectly appropriate tone-colour unless the 
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organs concerned are brought into the state they would assume if 
the performer were really experiencing the emotions about which 
he is singing. These conditions will probably be obtained fairly 
easily by the individual when the subject deals with emotions 
natural to himself and with which he sympathises, but those ideas 
with which he is unfamiliar, or to which he is opposed, will be 
more difficult for him to convey. In these cases mind and body 


are less alert, the vocal mechanism does not adapt itself so — 


readily to the will; there is less flexibility and a slower response, 
because the desired conditions are unusual or disliked. From 
the physical point of view then, the organs must not only be 
developed as much as possible and made strong and healthy, but 
they must also be flexible, supple, and well under control. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL KNOWLEDGE NECESSARY FOR 
TEACHERS. 


How are teachers to prepare their students for these conditions 
of strength, response, and control? They must first have a 
certain amount of knowledge of the structure of the vocal organs, 
which consist of the lungs (the motive power), the larynx (or 
vibrating element), the pharynx (the chief reflector or resonator), 
and the mouth (containing the organs of articulation). Secondly, 
teachers ought to be so well-informed musically that they can 
Select the best for their pupils out of the wide field of musical 
literature which lies before them, and by knowledge of musical 
structure prepare their pupils for intelligent phrasing. Thirdly, 
they should be educated so that they can appreciate the beauties 
and understand the importance and values of the words they 
desire to interpret. Finally, they should. be sufficiently cultivated 
to enter into the spirit of the different periods and nationalities to. 
which the music they are studying may belong, and sympathetic 
enough to understand the various states of mind of the different 
characters (particularly in opera) whose sentiments it may be 
necessary for the student to express. The whole art of vocal 
perfection rests fundamentally on good breathing. In order that 
teachers may give suitable exercises for the development and 
strengthening of the lungs, they should study those organs in 
many and various ways; first, as to their texture—the lung 
substance is somewhat delicate, and can be easily injured; then 
their shape—it is well to notice in what direction expansion can 
most easily take place; then their size and surrounding framework. 
Breathing for speech and song differs from ordinary inspiration in. 
that a new feature is introduced, that of voluntary control. In 
ordinary life the aeration of the blood is effected by action which. 
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is practically unconscious or subconscious, and goes very little 
beyond a slight movement of the diaphragm. In singing or 
sustained speech a larger amount of breath is necessary and control 
isabsolutely essential. Thisnewaspect makes breathing exercises 
as necessary to the finely developed healthy person as to the 
delicate one; in fact, the outpouring of breath from a vigorous 
singer impinging on the vocal cords unchecked and uncontrolled 
is capable of doing a great deal of mischief in a short time. The 
teacher therefore must devise exercises which will develop the 
lungs so that there may be ample quantity of breath, then direct 
their action in such a way as to avoid interfering with the 
freedom of the neck or throat, then bring about a method of 
expansion which does not induce fatigue, and finally, by attention 
and concentration, gain such control of the intercostal and the 
diaphragmatic muscles that there is no chance of work being 
thrown on the larynx of a kind for which it is undesigned and 
unfitted. The larynx, which we may take as the only organ 
engaged in the actual formation of sound, is a very delicate 
instrument. It must be trained and strengthened so that its 
movements may become both free and rapid. It must be 
capable of sustaining sounds steadily, and adjusting different 
degrees of tension so that attack may be pure and pitch accurate. 
It must also be able to modify its action in the way usually 
spoken of as “changing the register ’’—modifications which, in 
my opinion, are necessary to avoid strain, and desirable as a 
means of ensuring the best results both as to compass and quality. 
Above all things, teachers ought to be sure that no attempt to 
control the breath-pressure should be made by the larynx. It is 
enough to compare this tiny organ delicately poised on the top 
of the windpipe, with the large mass of the lungs with their 
heavy, bony framework and powerful muscles, to realise that 
unless the breath is controlled by the proper muscles, the vocal 
cords and little larynx are quite unable to resist the rush of air, 
and tremulousness, uncertainty, and strain are the unfailing 
effects of misdirection of energy and lack of proper control. 


RESONATORS. 


We now come to the pharynx and resonators. Resonance 
presents one of the most fascinating aspects of vocal art, but it is 
far too widea subject for me to do more than touch upon. Suffice 
to say that although some of the resonating cavities are not 
subject to modification, the greater part of the pharynx is suscep- 
tible of change, and it is to this power of altering its shape that 
we owe the almost limitless variety of tone-colour which is 
possible to the cultured singer. It is the pharynx and resonators 
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which provide the characteristics that distinguish every 
individual voice and modify every sound from the deepest to the 
most acute. The organs of articulation are also much in need of 
training. The tongue, lips, and soft palate need to be brought 
thoroughly under control; and as neatness, quickness, and 
accuracy-of adaptation are essential for the production of good 
tone and distinct diction, exercises must be given which will bring 
about this facility and do away with the dulness that results 
from sameness of tone and badly-enunciated words. 


PATIENCE, INTELLIGENCE, AND EXPERIENCE NEEDED. 


Briefly as I have touched on the necessity for training in the 
‘student and knowledge on the part of the teacher, I think I have 
said enough to show that it needs a good deal of time and a great 
deal of patience and intelligence to make a really good teacher of 
singing. Experience is of course the great instructor, but do we 
not sometimes gain our experience at the expense of the pupil? 
The vocal organs are so delicate, so liable to injury: they are 
living things which grow and can decay. If injured they can never 
be replaced. Sometimes the mere touch of the ignorant can inflict 
a severe wound. 

Many of us are alive to the difficulties confronting the teacher 
andthe dangers to which the pupil is exposed, and I think it would 
be a very fine thing if associations of experienced teachers and 
singers could be formed in every town and centre, who would meet 
together and consider the various subjects connected with the art 
of singing. 

By patient study and consultation the members of the associa- 
tions would probably arrive at some conclusions which all felt to 
be true, and on that basis could formulate some recommendations 
to young teachers which would perhaps assist the conscientious 
and enthusiastic beginner. 

Short lectures might be given from time to time and free dis- 
cussion invited—discussion is nearly always stimulating. The 
subjects might include : 


SUGGESTIONS FOR LECTURES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


Furst: 
Structure of the lungs ; 
oe eens: oe Methods of breathing ; 
e ae 0" Exercises for development ; 
view 9 Exercises for control. 
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Secondly : se 
What they are ; 
The Registers... / How to use them ; 
How to blend and control. 


How to acquire purity and sweetness ; 
How to acquire steadiness ; 

| How to improve resonance ; 
Exercises for all these qualities. 


Thirdly : [How to ai 


Beauty of Tone 


Fourthly : How vowels are formed ; 
How consonants are formed— The difference 
Peon 62 3.: between simple vowels and diphthongs ; 
Exercises for pure vowels and vigorous 
consonants. 
Fifthly : The principles which underlie the art of 
| phrasing ; 


Good places for breathing, how to select ; 
Light and shade ; 

Variety of tone-colour—its cause, effect, 
and means of attaining it. 


Pease s3<:) ... 4 


If these meetings were successful it would be useful to study 
the general physiology of the vocal organs, and try and get out 
some diagrams which would be useful to young teachers. I do 
not think those in existence quite fulfil their purpose. 


INTERPRETATION OF STANDARD WORKS. 


I should very much like in the future to see meetings arranged 
for the purpose of studying the interpretation of standard works 
of art, beginning with the classics and coming down to modern 
times. Recitative is not at all well understood, and my own 
opinion is that the best and most appropriate phrasing is only to 
be learnt if the works are studied in their original languages. 
Accurate translations could be given, and the styles appropriate 
to the different periods and nationalities could be studied, so that 
they might each be appreciated and understood. 

I think there is a great necessity for local effort for furthering 
the study of the art of music. We need much more decentral- 
ization. The great joy of all artistic endeavour lies in the 
opportunity for producing something ourselves. We_ should 
develop our own resources and not slavishly imitate the doings 
and methods of the great central schools and societies. 

They may have many ideas, but they often lack idealism, and 
it is the latter which beautifies the humblest effort and smoothes 
the way to the highest realms of art. 
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CONCLUSION. 


I hope I have made fairly clear the kind of knowledge I think a 
teacher ought to possess, and that my readers have been able to 
follow the details of my little scheme of work for mutual study and 
improvement; but it is well to remember that although one 
cannot be a good teacher without knowledge, it is quite possible 
to be very learned and yet fail to be able to impart. There is 
something needed beyond knowledge, and in this lies the great 
distinction between art and science. A science is only a science 
when everything about it has been tested and organized, but art 
seems to cease to be art when it can be explained. The best of 
teaching comes from a ready perception of the pupil’s needs, and 
rests fundamentally on sympathy, imagination, and intuition ; it 
is also to a certain extent creative. I believe it is as essential to 
a teacher to form a mental ideal and work towards its realisation 
as it is to a composer or a poet. The singer’s art, too, is largely 
creative, and probably it is the lack of appreciation of this point 
of view by modern composers and conductors alike which so 
greatly discourages the most highly-gifted and sensitive vocal 
artists of to-day, and gives too much importance to the loudly- 
vulgar singer who is so much in evidence. 


Se 















TRAINING THE MEDIUM VOICE. 


The necessity for training the medium voice has _ been 
recognised by every successful teacher of singing for a very long 
time, but there is much diversity of opinion as to the best methods 
to be employed, and, I think frequent confusion of thought, in that 
the study of resonance and quality of tone is expected to cover 
all the work of training, instead of being a further step on the 
path of development which should follow on the special training 
of the larynx itself. The title of the paper from which the 
subjoined text is reproduced was “ The importance of training 
the medium voice,” but I should like to extend its meaning and 
try to show that the technical training which best strengthens 
and trains the larynx as a whole is that which forms the best 
possible foundation for the development of the medium voice. 

To bring about an efficient co-ordination of the muscles of the 
larynx we must exercise the medium voice, and we cannot thus 
use it without increasing its capabilities and developing its 
resources. We have gone very thoroughly into the study of the 
art of breathing, and I believe we all understand pretty well what 
objects to have in view when designing exercises for strengthening, 
expanding, and controlling the lungs. Breathing exercises form, 
as it were, the basis on which everything else rests, but after the 
muscles which govern the breath have been trained, the next step 
is towards the strengthening and control of the muscles of the 
larynx. 

The larynx is responsible for every variation in pitch, for 
sustaining the sound, for attack and movement from one note to 
another, and also for the adjustments which we considered 
when dealing with the subject of registers. 

It has little or nothing to do with quality of tone; that is a 
part of Resonance, a subject which will be discussed later on. 
The breath having been supplied by the lungs and perfectly 
controlled by the muscles which govern their action, the larynx 
ought to be perfectly free to produce the voice, sustain the tone, 
and vary the pitch in whatever way desired without bringing into 
action any of the extrinsic muscles. 

This mistake is almost sure to be made if breath control is 
quate or if the wonderful system of muscular fibres which 
ol the movements of the vocal cords has not been sufficiently 
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trained and strengthened. The misuse of the extrinsic muscles, 
by interference, causes stiffness and fatigue. A thoroughly trained 
body produces an evenly-balanced organism. ‘This balance is 
necessary and healthful for the body because it means equality of 
effort. The principle which underlies the value of equal effort 
for the body can be applied by the singer to the special needs of 
the vocal organs. The attainment of balance and perfect co- 
ordination probably ensures for the singer the preservation of her 
powers at theiy best for a much longer period than when the organs 
are frequently forced to their utmost limit of effort under the 
stimulus of emotion or excitement without having been carefully 
prepared by technical exercises to bear the strain of hard work. 

Every muscle we use has in its untrained condition some weak 
spots—or at any rate, some parts which are weaker than others. 
When we are doing something to which we are unaccustomed, 
we are all conscious of the fatigue produced if we strive to do it 
well. When it has been performed a number of times the action 
tends to become automatic, and we find we can do a great deal 
more with less effort and increasingly good results. If we 
continue, constant repetition of a series of movements will bring 
about precision, quickness, and neatness. All these results which 
we are used to expect and to see realised in the ordinary work 
of life are just as likely to ensue after intelligent training of the 
singer’s voice. If this is exercised regularly, systematically, 
and thoroughly, in such a way that every note it can produce and 
every interval within its compass are repeated frequently and 
equally, the vocal apparatus as a whole will probably become 
strong and flexible, and capable of responding instantaneously to 
the will of the singer. ! 


I know of no exercises so beneficial as those contained in 
Garcia’s “ Art of Singing.” If this work is studied carefully it will 
be seen that most of the exercises consist of groups containing 
2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, and even 32 notes. They are scientifically 
designed to attain the object in view—that is, equality of effort 
in all parts of the medium voice. Each group shows a similar 
sequence of notes, the first of which, ascending and descending, 
will be seen to form the diatonic scale. The execution of each 
little group involves a series of similar movements, which, being 
repeated at each degree of the scale, tends to develop and improve 
the medium voice, while at the same time the steady equality of 
effort ensures a general levelling up, and if used with discretion 
is certain to:stimulate healthfully without fatigue, the thing which 
always seems to me to be the main objective of all useful exercise. 


Here I would call attention to the importance of using the — 
medium of the voice for the bulk of all exercises. 
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As the student advances the more extreme parts of the voice 
may be occasionally used, but the regular routine work of the 
day should be confined to that part of the voice which involves 
the least strain or tension of the vocal ligaments. I think there 
is little doubt that the production of chest notes needs a strong 
contraction of the glottis, while acute sounds are probably the 
result of a high tension of the cords. Please do not think that I 
disapprove of the use of chest or head notes; on the contrary, all 
my experience leads me to think that the use of some chest notes 
acts as a tonic to the throat, while the singing of head notes by 
sopranos in moderation is neither hurtful nor fatiguing. It is 
certainly very delightful to the listener. But Iam convinced that 
the most effective and useful work is done in the middle of the 
voice, where there is practically no danger from strain. 

The regular use of Garcia’s exercises for about twenty minutes 
a day, together with sustained notes and breathing exercises will, 
if persisted in, bring about improved strength and flexibility, 
neatness of attack, equality of power and perfection of intonation. 
When these desirable ends have been attained, special attention 
should be directed to the acquisition of beauty and variety of tone. 
I am sure that many teachers who are not fond of exercises 
which appear to be designed solely for acquiring flexibility 
would be astonished at their beneficial effect on the quality of the 
voice as a whole. When I was a young student I used to listen 
for hours to the lessons given by my master, Manuel Garcia. I 
used to notice students beginning with every kind of defect of 
production. In the course of a few weeks these defects invariably 
disappeared, and it seemed to me almost miraculous, as Garcia 
said very little about production; but the great perfection he 
exacted from the pupil in the execution of the exercises appeared 
almost automatically to bring about the desirable results I have 
mentioned. ‘The small equal movements described, always per- 
formed by and limited to the medium of the voice, so equaliged 
and strengthened the throat that errors of production seemed to 
be corrected without special attention. 

Indivectly, of course, training for flexibility tends to improve 
resonance, as we unconsciously adapt the shapes of the various 
resonators more or less to every change of pitch. We cannot 
divorce flexibility from resonance, but my idea is that beauty and 
volume of tone are more easily acquired and last longer when 
special attention is paid to them after a course of study which is 
primarily designed to bring about facility of movement and 
general flexibility of the muscles which control the vocal cords. 


REGISTERS. 


There is perhaps more controversy and disagreement about 
the Registers of the human voice than about any other part of the 
Art of teaching Singing. 

- We have teachers who deny the existence of registers, teachers 
who say they should be ignored, teachers who insist on five, or 
three, or two; some who train the registers up, some who train 
them down, and again others who never think about them at all. 

I propose to set down here, in as simple a manner as possible, 
the theory of registers as taught by Manuel Garcia, and explained 
by him in a paper read before the Royal Society of Great Britain 
in 1855, after a long period of research accompanied by 
experiments on himself and others, conducted on absolutely 
scientific lines. 

I was permitted some years ago, by the courtesy of the Royal 
Society, to have a copy of the original address made, as delivered 
to them and recorded in their “ Proceedings.” The address is 
in exceedingly technical language, but I hope to make its main 
teaching clear without using many of the somewhat jaw-breaking 
terms which seem so dear to the medical profession. 

I think we are safe in taking for granted that every note 
produced by the human voice is formed in the larynx by the 
vibrations of the vocal cords. 

These ligaments in the female larynx are somewhat less than 
half an inch in length. 

As far as we know the glottis alone has the power of varying 
the pitch of the voice, variations which have been known to 
extend in some exceptional voices to three or more octaves. 

How can such a tiny instrument as the larynx produce such 
a great variety of pitch without in some way, at some point, 
modifying its action ? 

I expect we are all more or less familiar with the theory of 
vibrating strings as explained so beautifully by Professor Tyndall 
in his treatise on “Sound.” By referring to that we shall see 
that in all vibrating strings the pitch of the sound produced is 
determined by the following conditions—namely, the length, 
tension, thickness, and density of the vibrating element. 

In passing I may as well remark that 1 am now dealing entirely 
with the pitch of sounds, not at all with quality. It is, in my 
opinion, the aspect of the subject with which the registers are 
most concerned. 
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We find then that in all vibrating strings a long, thick, or 
heavy cord vibrates more slowly at a given tension than a short, 
thin, or light one. We have only to look at the inside of a piano- 
forte or at a violin to recognise that this principle underlies the 
mechanism of all manufactured stringed instruments. In a violin 
there are four strings of equal length but different thickness. 
The pitch of each differs according to its thickness, and indi- 
vidually can be varied by shortening it by finger pressure. 


If a stringed instrument is out of tune we tighten (or stretch) 
the string to sharpen, or loosen it to flatten, but the principle is 
always the same. 


The human larynx seems to possess some of the characteristics 
of a stringed and some of a wind instrument, but the aspect of 
the case which is of such great interest and importance to us as 
teachers of singing is the fact that the vocal apparatus as a whole 
is provided with muscles that can thicken, make thinner, tighten 
or shorten the cords or vocal ligaments. 


Manuel Garcia defined a register as a “ series of homogeneous 
sounds produced by one mechanism.” He recognised three 
registers in most female voices, and divided the two lower into 
two parts. 


He taught that the mechanism employed in varying the pitch 
of the voice was of two kinds—one a closure of the cartilages, 
and the other a stretching of the ligaments. Both closure and 
stretching have the effect of raising the pitch. 

The glottis or vibrating element of the human voice consists 
roughly of two parts, one of cartilage (the Arytenoids or Pyramids) 
which close, and the other of ligaments which stretch. The two 
parts into which he divided the chest and medium (or falsetto 
as he called it) registers, include first the notes produced 
by closure, followed by those produced by stretching. The 
singer is not aware when the action changes from closure to 
stretching, and it is rarely noticed by the listener. Behnke used 
to call these divisions the “ Lower Thick and Upper Thick” and 
the “Lower Thin and Upper Thin.” The definition is not 
elegant, but it expresses the physical condition very well. 

In the lowest register (that which is usually called the “chest” 
register) the whole glottis is thrown into loose, full vibrations. 
As the pitch rises the cartilages can be seen to close gradually ; 
then when their work is done, the ligaments begin to stretch, and 
that goes on as long as it can be done without any feeling 
of effort or fatigue. ; 

Signor Garcia showed that 'the ligaments are connected with 
the outside of the trachea or windpipe by means of a fleshy 
membrane. | 
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All through this membrane are tiny muscular fibres of different 
lengths which seem to have the power of drawing the membrane 
towards the middle of the larynx, thus by contraction thickening - 
the resisting element, and having the effect of making the cords 
vibrate slowly at a given tension. 

In producing a chest note we have therefore these conditions : 
the vocal cords made thick and heavy by the drawing forward of 
the membrane, a contraction of the larynx, and considerable 
resistance to the pressure of air from the lungs. ‘The result is, 
or ought to be, a brilliant and powerful tone. 

Gradually the arytenoid cartilages meet and close, and raise the 
pitch of each succeeding note, then they cease, and the work is 
carried on by the stretching of the ligaments. It is here that 
great care must be taken. 

The stretching movement must be continued only as long as it 
is perfectly easy. Directly there is the least sensation of tightness 
or effort the proper limits of the chest register have been reached 
or passed, and the modification called changing to the medium or 
falsetto ought to be brought about. 

This modification consists of relaxing the membrane so that 
a thinner surface is presented to the ascending column of air. 
The cords are loosened, the cartilages separated, and the whole 
process is repeated, the only difference being that as the 
ligaments are thinner, the tension necessary to produce a 
note is less than that necessary to form the last of the 
register, and there is no strain or fatigue. 

This register can be used by the singer with perfect ease up to 
about C#, when most people begin to experience the need for 
further modification. 

At or about this point, if the voice is being used with ease, 
“stop closure” is supposed to begin. That is, the cords are 
closed, sometimes at each end, sometimes halfway, so that only 
a very short portion can vibrate and high notes are produced 
without difficulty at a quite moderate tension. If the 
medium is persisted in, the singer is using what Sir Morell 
Mackenzie used to call the “long reed.’”” This method is tiring, 
but the notes are very strong. It is, however, dangerous to the 
majority of voices. 

My experience as a teacher has shown me that in the majority 
of voices the head notes are the last to be developed. We all 
know that they are generally the first to go. It would almost 
appear as if the production of true head tones depended on a 
certain power of ‘‘accommodation” in the vocal ligaments which 
belongs to the prime of life only. Certainly the head notes of 
the most gifted singers tend to deteriorate at about the same 
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epoch that the eye begins to lose its power of accommodation, 
and it is foolish to try and arrest their decay. The medium or 
chest notes are available for many more years, and sometimes 
remain beautiful even in advanced age. 

I have in several instances (I can recall at least six) noticed 
what appeared to me to be a fourth register in the female voice, 
that is, a certain adaptation which gave to high sopranos the 
power of singing the notes from D to A and even Bp in alt, with 
precision and ease. It has seemed to me that these notes were 
produced by a kind of damping process. They are, of course, 
unusual, but when the power exists singing these acute notes 
involves no effort, and causes no fatigue; in fact, exertion tends 
to spoil them. I expect many teachers and singers have also 
observed that sometimes when there is a slight cold, extremely 
high notes can occasionally be sung with ease and clearness. 
Manuel Garcia, when commenting on this phenomenon, suggested 
that perhaps a little mucous had collected on the vocal cords 
in such a manner that they were ‘damped,’ and the vibrating 
portion in a way artificially shortened, thus temporarily making 
very high sounds possible and easy. (Perhaps a node is formed 
and the resultant notes are harmonics.) 


So we see that if voices are trained carefully, and if the 
rinciples underlying the different adaptations are understood 
ed on, the best possible use can be made of the vocal 
ism, and its widest compass used without fear of injury 


1 observation of the movements involved in singing are 
so difficult that I think there will always be some things which 
are more or less matters of conjecture. The theory of adaptation 
I have endeavoured to explain offers at any rate an admirable 
working hypothesis. It rests on known scientific laws which can 
easily be tested in stringed instruments, and the teacher who 
bases her work on these principles and uses care and judgment 
in their application is not likely to do much mischief, and will 
probably obtain good results. 


The rather fashionable method very much to the fore to-day 
of making the medium register do the work of three, though 
avoiding the difficulty of the change, sometimes miscalled the 
break” (it only becomes a break through misuse or abuse), 
tends in my opinion to limit the voice both as to compass and 
tone. Contraltos do not avail themselves of the brilliantly 
resonant chest notes which form the most useful and attractive 
part of their special endowment, and sopranos do not develop the 
fluty pure head notes which are so beautiful and characteristic. 
The mezzo alone is fairly happy. 
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The great principle which underlies everything is no doubt 
ease of emission based on deep and well-controlled breathing. If 
this is ensured, given that the teacher is dealing with a young 
unspoiled voice, there is not likely to be much difficulty. 


Unfortunately the desire which is so frequently present in the 
minds of both teacher and pupil to produce brilliant telling tone 
in a short time on the notes E?, E, and F (first line and first 
space), and strong resonant notes for sopranos an octave higher, 
is a strong temptation to force up the respective registers. 


A steady, gentle, persistent use in the appropriate registers of 
sustained sounds on different vowels, “Ee” frequently for the 
first medium notes, and “Oo” or ‘“ Oh”’ for the first head notes, 
is almost certain to bring about equality of tone and satisfactory 
blending. 


When mischief has been done by misuse of the registers and the 
poor student is suffering from ‘“nodules” on the vocal cords (a 
frequent result of forcing up the chest register), vest is imperative 
for a time; then the medium register must be trained down by 
means of very gentle exercise of the voice, beginning above the 
point of difficulty and persisted in until control is regained and the 
muscles have returned to their normal elasticity. The use of 
the exercises for flexibility found in Garcia’s “Art of Singing,” 
published by Leonard & Co., cannot be too highly recommended. 
These exercises help to blend the registers, to smooth over rough 
places, and make transition easy ; they also strengthen the throat 
and assist in obtaining breath control. 


Personally I think a singer ought always to know when and 
where she changes her register, but her aim should be to conceal 
it from the listener. : 


There is a great difference in individuals as to the ease or the 
reverse with which the change is effected. Some throats seem to 
do it so easily that even the teacher has difficulty in detecting it. 
These cases are very “grateful and comforting” to the teacher, 
but are not so common as one could wish. In many the change 
is difficult and noticeable, and only patient practice can overcome 
the trouble. There is a great divergence of opinion amongst 
voice trainers as to the advisibility of talking to students about 
their registers. Some teachers of high repute find they can do 
their work better and obtain finer results by not calling the 
attention of the student to the means by which these results are 
gained. Personally I have always preferred to explain 
reasons and methods to my pupils. I like them to be aware 
their dangers and to be ready to resist temptation through kn 
ledge and understanding of the delicate mechanism they are u 
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veloping. Still I have the greatest respect for the workers 
iffer from me in this, and recognise that the same ends may 
e attained by different ways. 

In bringing forward this simple statement of Manuel Garcia’s 
observations on the registers of the human voice, I feel I am 
offering something which may be useful in helping to solve the 
difficulties which are met with by young teachers when they first 
begin to practise the delightful but difficult art of teaching 
singing. 

Manuel Garcia was a very old man when I had the privilege 
of studying with him, but up to the time of his peaceful and 
beautiful death in 1907, at the patriarchal age of a hundred 
and one years, he never lost his interest in science, or relaxed in 
his unselfish devotion to the highest ideals of vocal art. 

His intellect was keen, his taste severe. The length of his 
experience as a teacher gave him unique opportunities for testing 
his theories and watching the results of their practical application. 

The methods of a master of such noble character, rare gifts, 
penetrating insight, and widespread and remarkable success, 
must always be of interest to every serious teacher of singing. 

Many theories have been advanced and advocated, and con- 
siderable matter has been written on the subject since the day 
when Garcia’s ‘Treatise on the Art of Singing” first saw the 
light. But amidst much that is valuable and a good deal that is 
worthless, that wonderful work still seems to retain the place 
awarded to it when it first appeared. It remains to-day what it 
was a couple of generations ago, the classical manual for the 
teacher and the safe practical guide for the student in nearly all 
that appertains to the beautiful art of singing. 


m: The Singer’s Art—Novello—C 





RESONANCE. 


Resonance is defined by Tyndall as the “reinforcement of a 
sound,” and it is impossible to overestimate the value of a clear 
understanding of the subject to every teacher of singing. 

In Prof. Tyndall’s treatise on Sound, he shows how every tone 
of good quality is the result of a blend of the fundamental note 
with certain overtones. Every sustained musical sound produced 
by voice, stringed or wind instrument, is more or less complex, 
so that when we listen to a full, rich tone, we are really enjoying 
the results of a combination of a great number of notes of 
different pitches. As white light can be split up into all the colours 
of the rainbow, so a perfectly beautiful tone could be resolved 
into all its constituent parts if we had the instruments by which 
to do so. 


THE REINFORCEMENT OF OVERTONES. 


The beauty of a musical sound seems to depend on the 
reinforcement in special proportions of the overtones which 
harmonize best with the fundamental note. A great part of the 
art of the teacher, and the study of the student of singing, is 
consciously or unconsciously directed to training the various 
resonators of the human voice in such a way that they shall be 
able to assume at will the shapes which are adapted to produce 
- the quality which gives most pleasure to the ear, and best conveys 

the emotions which the singer desires to express. 


THE RESONATORS. 


The resonance cavities, which for convenience I will always 
speak of as “ resonators,’ may be roughly divided into two kinds 
—those which are fixed and unchangeable and those which can be 
varied and adapted at will. The first are, briefly, the hard palate, 
the back wall of the pharynx, the frontal sinuses, certain cavities 
behind the nose, and some even in the brain itself. Whatever the 
modifications in the quality of the voice which may be brought 
about by study and practice, there are always left characteristics 
which belong to each person which cannot be eradicated, and 
which in fact constitute the individuality of every human voice. 
The parts that are capable of modification in shape include the 
lips, tongue, soft palate, parts of the pharynx and cavities above 
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the larynx, &c. These can be trained to produce almost endless 
varieties of shape and size, and if the powers which this adapta- 
bility gives are properly developed we can reinforce, enrich, and 
beautify our tones to an enormous extent, without in any way 
using greater energy or needing to exert any particular muscular 
effort. This is of course a very important aspect of the study 
of resonance, as one of the main needs of the professional singer 
is to avoid waste of energy and needless wear-and-tear. 

As a means of proving how favourable resonance amplifies and 
improves any tone there is a simple experiment which anyone 
can do, but which is highly interesting all the same. 

Take an ordinary glass test-tube of about nine to twelve inches 
high, and provide a tuning-fork of (say) C pitch. Strike the fork 
and hold it in the air. It can scarcely be heard—theve is no 
vesonance. Now strike it and hold it over the tube—there will be 
a faint increase in sound. Now gradually pour in water, holding 
the vibrating fork over the jar. When the water reaches a certain 
height the note will suddenly ring out strong, full, and sweet. 

What I want to remark is that although we have different 
qualities and degrees of tone by these means, in all the tuning- 
fork does exactly the same amount of work. The added fulness and 
strength are the result of something else working sympathetically, 
and if the teacher and student are wise and work’on right 
principles they will, when studying voice production, endeavour 
to train all movable parts of mouth, throat, &c., to form cavities 
of suitable shape for every degree of pitch and quality of vowel, 
so that these-respond sympathetically like the tube to the tuning- 
fork. 

Trained in this way each fundamental note produced in the 
larynx passes through a tube of exactly the right shape, which 
resounds harmoniously, and automatically enriches and beautifies 
the tone without effort or exertion on the part of the singer. 


THE PROBLEM OF. VOCAL RESONANCE. 


The next question is, how best can we train the vocal organs 
so that they can respond instantaneously to the will and adapt 
themselves most favourably to the production of beautiful 
sounds? The exercises I suggested when speaking on the 
necessity for training the medium region of the voice, are the 
best to begin with. They include the exercises for general 
flexibility, and sustained notes on varying vowels used equally at 
every degree of pitch throughout the medium voice. Every 
quality which we think of as a vowel sound is really the result 
of a certain shaping of the resonators. Each shade means that 
particular overtones are reinforced more than others. It is all a 
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matter of modification. Flexibility of lips, tongue, soft palate, 
and throat are indispensable. Most exercises of diction also 
are helpful and improve resonance. The study of foreign 
languages ought to be encouraged. The different vowels, 
consonants and inflexions which are met with in every language 
with which we are familiar or unfamiliar, are simply the results 
of modifications in the shapes of the resonators and articulating 
organs, and their study therefore induces greater flexibility and 
command of variety of tone. 

The study of resonance thus seems to resolve itself into a series 
of patient experiments. The student tries one quality after 
another until a satisfactory result is achieved. When the tone is 
good the attention should be directed to it. It should be repeated 
and fixed in the memory, and practised until it becomes automatic. 
Some students learn readily from imitation, but every one should 
be trained to listen to her own voice and judge what is good and 
appropriate. This takes time, and should never be hurried. 
Different vowels practised gently all over the medium of the 
voice will make the resonators flexible and amenable to the will. 
The soft palate is best exercised by breathing alternately 
through the nose and expelling the air through the mouth and 
vice versa: 

TASTE IN TONE-QUALITY. 


It is well to remember that the taste of the teacher has very 
great influence on the quality of the tone produced by her pupils. . 
It is not so much that certain methods lead to certain results as 
that particular qualities are selected and encouraged. Hence 
some teachers’ pupils are noted for brilliance of tone, some 
for sweetness, sdme fulness. It depends a great deal on the 
individual taste of the instructor, and not so entirely on methods, 
as people are apt to think. Personally, | have known some 
teachers who positively gloried in producing tone which appeared. 
to me to be ugly and objectionable ; but we all know it is useless 
to dispute about taste. We can never satisfy everyone, so the 
wisest thing is to try and give pleasure to as many as possible. 


PHYSICAL OBSTRUCTION. . 


I should like to refer briefly to the difficulties which arise from 
physical obstructions—such as adenoids, enlarged tonsils, and 
kindred ailments. Good resonance is impossible if the cavities ~ 
are clogged up. Colds of all kinds are fatal to brilliant tone; 
they interfere with the passage of the vibrations to the cavities 
behind the nose, &c., as well as by making the movable parts 
heavy and difficult to adjust. Health is always of prime 
importance, and fine tone is not likely to be produced unless all 
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the passages are clear and free. Deep breathing and nasal 
breathing are of the greatest value, and once again we return to 
the importance of proper methods of breathing. 


THE NATURAL PHYSICAL EFFECTS SOF THE EMOTIONS. 


There is still one more aspect of the subject of resonance 

which I think should be thoughtfully studied, and which I 
consider of great importance. It is the effect of the emotions 
on the physical condition of the individual. I have no doubt 
myself that every real emotion modifies more or less the shape 
and condition of the mouth and throat, and the effects are 
immediately apparent in the quality of tone produced. 
_ Great artists are those persons who have the widest range of 
sympathies and the greatest capacity for reproducing voluntarily 
the physical condition which results from the actual experience 
of the emotions they are endeavouring to express. We can, by 
careful study and thought, analyse the effects of emotion or 
states of mind on the vocal organs, and little by little build up 
the power of reproducing them. 


INTUITION THE HIGHEST GIFT OF A SINGER. 


Some. highly-gifted artists are undoubtedly endowed with 
intuitive perception, and to such the more laborious analytical 
and synthetical methods are happily unnecessary. Intuition is 
to me the highest of all gifts, and is from the spirit and beyond 
our understanding. No amount of work or study will ever 
achieve what one flash of intuition can accomplish, but if we 
strive patiently and sincerely to develop our gifts and train our 
understanding, we can at any rate go a long way forward; and it 
seems to me that sometimes the earnest seekers after knowledge 
and truth are rewarded by occasional uprushes of intuition and 
inspiration, which might have seemed impossible before they 
entered on the thorny path of effort and breasted the steep and 
rugged hill which leads to perfection. 


Note.—Since writing the above, Mr. Daniel Jones, M.A., 
Lecturer on Phonetics, London University, has called my 
attention to an experiment he has recently made, by which some 
of the harmonics of the mouth can be isolated and reinforced. 
It is this: Sing a note on the consonant “ng,” and while 
sustaining it move the lips about. The 5th, 8th, roth, and even 
12th can be plainly heard in turn according to the varying shapes 
given to the mouth. This experiment is particularly interesting 
to the student of singing. 


EXPRESSION. AND DICTION, 


The art of expression rests entirely upon sympathy and under- 
standing. It should be studied from first principles and not from 
isolated examples of poetry and music. Words and musical 
signs are inadequate to convey all the meaning that lies behind 
the concrete signs and symbols. Only by insight and imagination 
can we ever hope to interpret the real meaning of great poets and 
musicians. Our ambition ought to be to train and develop our 
resources until we are able in some degree to enter into their 
state of mind, to see from their point of view, share their 
emotions and rise to their ideals. If we accept this conclusion 
it will at once be seen that no one can adequately express the 
ideas of the great unless he has the germs of their ideas in 
himself. It is hopeless for the mean, limited, and coarse to think 
they can ever put before us the measure of the refined and lofty 
soul. The mirror only reflects perfectly when it is true—the 
string only responds to its own period of vibration. 

A fine artist interpreter then may be considered to contain 
in himself the same kind of capacities for feeling and expression 
as those which animate the creative genius whose works he seeks 
to interpret. The latter is probably ‘more specially gifted in 
power of observation, concentration, constructive ability, and 
skill in statement; but the differences cannot be great as to 
kind, though they may be considerable as to degree. It is pitiful 
to see the frivolous, pretty, uneducated singer or performer 
struggling with the masterpieces of art. It is like trying to 
contain Niagara in a tea-cup, or attempting to weigh the ocean 
in a kitchen balance! Imagination, character, and education are 
the first necessities for the student of really fine art, and we need 
not concern ourselves with the wants of those whose ambitions 
are satisfied with lower levels of achievement. 

It is somewhat difficult to define ‘‘ beauty” or explain what is 
meant by a work of fine art. People often say: “ Beauty is only © 
a convention—one person thinks a thing beautiful which another 
considers hideous.” Yet beauty is very real indeed. The much- 
quoted line of Keats, “A thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” may 
perhaps give us the solution of the problem. Those things are 
beautiful which stimulate the higher emotions and give us that 
ineffable sensation of being uplifted of which we are all conscious 
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at times. It is the kind of rapture we experience when in the 
presence of some of the marvels.of nature, or when we are 
impressed by the wonderful majesty of noble architecture, fine 
music, or inspired poetry. For a brief space something exquisite 
seems to be added to life which no amount of physical pleasure 
can ever give. It is the momentary union of the spirit with the 
ideal and the infinite, after which it blindly and feebly gropes 
through the greater part of existence. 


When this stimulation and exaltation is caused by seeing or 
hearing or understanding something produced by human agency, 
we can consider that production to be a work of fine art. 


I have spoken of education as being necessary to the inter- 
pretative artist, and side by side with education of the mind must 
go the training of the physical organs employed in voice production. 
After the lungs and throat have been developed and strengthened, 
the articulating organs need very definite attention from the 
singer. Good and beautiful diction is interpretation’s skilled 
handmaiden. By diction I mean the correct pronunciation and 
clear enunciation of words, added to a way of expressing them 
which conveys their full spiritual value clearly and truly to the 
mind of the listener. Words may. be sung distinctly but not 
beautifully, beautifully but not distinctly, or both beautifully and 
distinctly but not expressively. Now and then when listening to 
some of the shining lights of the music-hall stage I have been 
amazed and perhaps envious of the sharp clearness with which 
every word fell on the ear, while at the same time the effect was 
often ugly and unpleasant. Clarity alone does not satisfy us. 
Words seem to have a life of their own. Every inflection of the 
voice affects their importance. 


Mood is suggested by the colour of the vowels, but consonants 
are the real means of expression. Every emotion affects the 
physical condition more or less, and the results of that affection 
are apparent in the way we enunciate our words. 


‘The vocal artist must study the effects of emotion on the 
articulating organs, and by careful observation and _ practice 
become capable of reproducing at will the same conditions as 
those which are the spontaneous outcome of real feeling. 


The letters of the English alphabet can be roughly divided 
into three groups. These overlap a little, but are good enough to 
work from. The first group contains all the vowels or sound 
carriers. A vowel technically is a sound that passes through a 
tube which varies in shape but is always open and unobstructed. 
The second group includes all the voiced consonants, 1.e., the 
consonants that need vocal tone to form them, but which are 
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always heard through an obstruction, such as the lips in “m,” 
the tongue and teeth in “th,” the teeth and lower lip in “Vv,” 
&c., &C. 


The third group includes the aspirates, hisses, and nearly all 
the explosives, such as s, sh, f, t, p, k, ch. It will be noticed that 
all these are little noises which interrupt the flow of vocal 
continuity. The few consonants that do not quite fall into 
these groups are b, d, g, andj. They are explosives but have a 
faint vocal quality. They are not SUSIE The student 
ought to practise these instruments of expression separately, 
assiduously, and carefully. The colour of vowels should be 
varied, and different degrees of length and energy should be given 
to the consonants until they become the student’s perfect and 
obedient servants. 


A good deal of beautiful vocal expression is the result of 
intuitive feeling and sympathy, but I think the teacher ought to 
study the expression of the emotions scientifically. Such things 
as Love, Joy, Fear, Anger, and Indignation have signs with which 
we are all familiar. Language is full of such expressions as 
‘her face relaxed into a smile,” “his brow contracted into a 
frown,” “he set his teeth and clenched his hands with rage,” 
&c., &c. Rage and anger are accompanied by the contraction . 
which precedes a spring or violent movement. Fear is shown by 
shrinking, joy by. a kind of expansion, while all the soft and 
sympathetic emotions are accompanied by a state of relaxation 
and flexibility. One or two examples may be useful. Watcha 
mother fondling a little child. Each movement is tender and 
gentle so as not to cause the least discomfort. Every muscle 
seems to become a soft pillow for the darling little head or limbs. 
Then the voice. The vowels take on an added roundness and 
sweetness, the voiced consonants are dwelt on and prolonged, 
while the explosives are softened down or completely suppressed. 
How familiar are we with the lisping baby talk of a fond mother, 
and how instinctively in our turn we all resort to it! 


We can also see the soothing effects of rocking rhythmic 
movements. Sudden noises, harsh sounds, and stiff positions are © 
all foreign to the expression of love and protective tenderness. | 

How different is the expression of anger! When we are 
indignant whether for good or evil reasons we want to do some- 
thing. There is first a drawing together rigidly, a momentary 
pause, then the sound bursts forth. The explosive consonants 
shake and arouse and excite. Everything tends to disturb 
tranquillity and inspire to action. Then fear: This emotion is 
accompanied by an instinctive desire not to be seen or heard. 
We shrink physically, and if obliged to speak, resort to the use 
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of such words as do not need or involve the use of vocal power. 
Soft hisses and aspirates are used—every sound that does not 
travel far. Round, rich vowels need broad, open resonators. The 
sensation of fear makes contraction inevitable, so every vowel 
will reflect a weakened resonance, and consonants which need 
energetic movements will be kept in the background. 

The sentiment of awe is allied to that of fear, but is not quite 
the same—it includes reverence. In “Elijah” the words of 
the Angel, “Thy face must be veiled for He draweth near” 
always seem to me to suggest the complex feeling of awe very 
beautifully. How the idea of the nearness of God can be made 
to envelop us by the sensitive appreciation of a reverent artist ! 
How thrilling are the words when they drop from the lips of a 
great singer ! 

The technical study of letters and words reminds us that it is 
customary to speak of some languages as being “ vocal” or easy 
to sing, and others as being unvocal or tiring. Modern languages 
are generally classified as to their ‘‘ vocal”’ position in this order : 
Italian, French, English, German. This is fairly correct, but I 
am inclined to say that English is very little if at all less vocal 
than Italian or French, given that it is properly practised and its 
possibilities understood. The language which is easiest to sing 
will be found to be one in which vowel sounds predominate; that 
which is most difficult, the-one which possesses most of those 
consonants which involve a break of vocal continuity. It is 
not the continuous effort that tires so much as the starting and 
stopping of amovement. We know this is the case in everything— 
even a simple walk will be fatiguing 1f we constantly stop and go 
on again. When this happens in singing there is a little jerk of 
the larynx which, if frequently repeated, will tire the throat and 
make us uncomfortable. 


The reason I have for advocating the necessity for practising 
the voiced consonants is that not only are they most effective and 
useful means of expression, but when properly sung they do not 
interfere with the continuity of vocal effort and render English 
easy and agreeable to sing. English is rich in vowels (it possesses 
six more than Italian and only three less than French). Most of 
the faults met with in English singers’ diction arise from a want 
of interest in and appreciation of the beauties of their own tongue 
that are quite characteristically British. Hence the common 
idea that English is difficult to sing. It is not; it only becomes 
so from ignorance and inattention. The wise singer will study 
vowels with loving care, voiced consonants with tender regard, and 
the other consonants with due appreciation of their possibilities. 
He will avoid fatigue by making the most of the vowels and 
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voiced consonants, and so never break off the sound unnecessarily. 
If these directions are followed it will be found that English is 
one of the best languages for the singer. It is clear, strong, 
varied, and musical, and there is no reason why it should be 
mouthed and distorted as it so frequently is. English possesses 
the unique advantages of being a blend of two widely differing 
types of speech—Latin and Teutonic. It can express the 
sweetness and subtleness of the south as easily as the strength 
and vitality of the north. The people of a country make the 
idiom, and idiom in turn helps to mould the people. The English 
language reflects the morals, emotions, and intellectual activities 
of a highly imaginative, tenacious, and vigorous people, and we 
ought to be proud of it. If we live up to the level of the 
language of Shakespeare, Tennyson, Alice Meynell, and Rupert 
Brooke we ought to be able to express in speech and in song 
every noble thought and beautiful emotion of which humanity is 
capable. 


To those students who wish to become real artist-interpreters, 
I must once more say that they should not only understand and 
sympathise with the thought and aims of great poets and 
musicians, but they must study the technique of the art of 
diction or their attempts at expression will probably sound — 
affected and artificial. They must learn that true expression 
rests on fundamental laws. They must associate certain states 
of mind with particular physical conditions, and remember that 
the voice faithfully reflects those conditions and ought to be able 
to express through the words the emotion which causes them. 
The student must also cultivate the power of passing rapidly and 
completely from one state of feeling to another, and he should 
remember the French proverb: “Tout. comprendre, c’est tout 
pardonner.” If he really understands perfectly, he may allow 
himself to sympathise temporarily even with a Nero or a Jezebel, 
and still call his soul his own! 


By this time it will be seen quite clearly what I consider to be 
the most important thing in the art of teaching singing. It is 
training. The mind, the will, the emotions, the physical organs, 
are all susceptible of training. We may not be able to evolve 
new powers in the sojourners of the class-room, but with skill 
and patience we can so develop their resources that success 
becomes possible to many who at first seemed unpromising or 
destined to failure. Imagination, patience, and sympathy are 
useful to everyone—they are essential to the teacher. The aim 
of a teacher of singing ought to be to form thoughtful, original 
and independent artists, not to turn out mere singers with good 
voices who need to be coached in every work or song they 
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undertake to perform, and whose styles are simply reflections of 
the idiosyncrasies of the last “ professor ’’ under whose influence 
they may happen to be. The teacher should realise that in order 
to understand emotion properly and interpret and convey it 
intelligently, the artist needs a cultivated mind, a vivid imagina- 
tion, and wide and varied sympathies, as well as a finely trained 
voice. The attention of the pupil should therefore be turned 
towards all that is good, beautiful, and interesting in life, art, and 
science. His energies should not be entirely absorbed in his 
own special study. The good teacher should not seek to impose 
his own individuality on that of the student, but should strive to 
awaken interest, stimulate activity, and point the way towards 
the path of self-development, or, as Maria Montessori beautifully 
puts it, “ He should show a light and pass on his way.” 


RECITATIVE, 


Recitative may be roughly defined as ‘‘a piece of vocal music 
which is freely declaimed.’”’ ‘The old composers used to unite to 
this form of music words which were of too dramatic a character 
or too changeful a meaning to adapt themselves readily to 
measured rhythms and finished phrases. 

In music, Recitative bears somewhat the same relation to 
ordinary melody that prose does to verse in literature. 

It would be well for all teachers and students of singing to read 
the article on Recitative which appears in Grove’s “ Dictionary 
of Music.” In that will be found a great deal of valuable 
historical information about Recitative, together with some of 
the earliest examples of its use; but there is not much to help in 
the practical study of this interesting and useful form of vocal 
expression. 

To the majority of vocal students the word “ Recitative” 
immediately conjures up a vision of a piece of vocal music in 
which certain mysterious additions called ‘“appoggiaturas”’ 
ought to be introduced. The reasons for the use of these 
extraneous little notes is unknown to numbers of both teachers 
and students. They are thought of with apprehension, and 
either altogether avoided or put in anywhere without rhyme 
or reason. 

Let us see why appoggiaturas are ever advisable, and why 
they were not written in in full in the recitatives and airs in 
which we are accustomed to hear them sung when performed by 
cultivated singers. 

The earliest known operas and ballets were written to Italian 
words. It is well-known that the Italian language possesses a 
very strong tonic accent that usually falls on the last syllable 
but one. This peculiarity, taken together with the harmonic 
limitations of the music of the period, brought about the result 
that very many of the musical phrases to which the Italian words 
were set ended of necessity with two equal similar notes, the first 
of which needed a strong accentuation in order that sufficient 
importance should be given to the penultimate syllable. 

If we refer to any recitatives of the early period of opera, it will 
be noticed at once how very often two similar notes end the 
phrases. The effect became very monotonous, even irritating. 
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If we may rely on tradition, it seems eventually to have occurred 
to some original and revolutionary singer or singers that the 
beauty of the phrase could be enhanced, and the importance of 
the syllable increased, by the introduction of a different note, 
which was to be sung instead of the first of the two equal notes 
that so often ended the phrase. 


(1 may here say in parenthesis that English also has a strong 
tonic accent, and it will be found that recitatives written to 
English words benefit equally with those written to Italian from 
the increased vitality given to the syllable by the use of the 
appoggiatura.) 

When the melody dropped a 3rd the extra note sung was 
almost always the passing-note between, but there are various 
other ways of using the appoggiatura to which I will refer later on. 

The introduction of the appoggiatura was really a brilliant 
idea, and appealed alike to composers, singers, and listeners; but 
alas! it was found that the true appoggiatura (known in harmony 
as the accented passing-note) was foreign to the harmony—it was 
ungrammatical, illegitimate, in fact had no right to be there. 
Hence arose the convention that vocalists should be allowed to 
interpolate an appoggiatura wherever their judgment decided 
that its introduction made the transition from note to note more 
easy and flowing, and where it obviously helped to intensify the 
expression desired. Its use was entirely a matter of taste. 
Though tolerated, even welcomed by composers, it could not be 
incorporated in the text so long as music was strictly written, and 
musicians felt themselves bound by the harmonic rules that 
obtained at the period. 


This traditional use of the appoggiatura in recitatives and 
occasionally in airs remained in vogue up to the time of 
Beethoven, Rossini, and Spohr. Even in some of Mendelssohn’s 
works we find it an improvement, but after this period music 
made very great and rapid strides towards freedom.- Little by 
little composers threw off most of the shackles of the past, so that 
to-day there is neither excuse nor necessity for modifying the text 
of any good composer’s work. He is at liberty to make use of 
any device that may occur to him to ensure the adequate 
expression of his ideas. 

In old music two kinds of recitative were recognized— 
Feecitativo secco or unaccompanied, in which the singer was 
absolutely free, and fecitativo stromentato, which gave some 
importance to the accompaniment and to instrumental passages 
between the vocal phrases. In the latter the singer is more or 
less bound by the ordinary rules of time and measure. When 
free recitative lapses into accompanied it is usual to find a 
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metronome mark and the words A tempo inserted where the 
change occurs, while the word /recit. appears to show a return 
to the free form. 

There isa kind of recitative found in a good deal of modern 
opera, notably in many of Wagner’s works. This style approxi- 
mates to musica] speech, but it is never entirely free like the 
recitatives of the classical period of vocal art. It forms a kind 
of connecting link between fecitativo stvomentato and ordinary 
melody. 

I have stated that the appoggiatura introduced was generally 
the note just above the HEA OB note, but it may be immediately 
below it. 

Occasionally a fine effect is obtained by using the rising 
appoggiatura. In “Che fard”’ (“ Orfeo’’) (Glue) it is of great 
beauty (see Ex., p. 45). 

There are instances in which the 2nd above the harmony 
note is ugly and shocks the ear. When the interval descends from 
tonic to dominant, dominant to tonic, or a 6th, the introduction 
of an intermediate note detracts from the importance of the 
melodic form instead of increasing it, thus making the phrase 
weaker. In these cases it will be found better to repeat the 
upper note. 

When the interval rises a 4th, 5th, or 6th, the note above the 
harmony note has the usual strengthening effect desired. 

There is another case in which the introduction of an inter- 
mediate note is undesirable, 7.¢., where its presence would involve 
the use of an augmented interval. “At the period of musical art 
with which we are dealing this interval was not liked, so it would 
be contrary to the spirit of the time to use it. 


I append some specimens of recitatives in which will be found 
examples of all the different ways of using appoggiaturas. The 
example from “ Julius Cesar” (Handel) curiously enough includes 
every one except an instance of the rising appoggiatura. It isa 
very fine and expressive piece of music, and if considered with 
care and attention ought to serve as a model to which any teacher 
or student could refer when in doubt. 


The study of recitative is of great value to the student. It 
teaches him to think, to weigh, and to compare the values of words 
and syllables. It exercises his judgment admirably, and in time 
tends to give him independence and to make him sure of himself. 
The fact of his freedom from the usual limitations of melodic 
form will make a really intelligent worker more cautious, and at 
the same time more anxious to arrive at the inner meaning of 
the words. 
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In studying fecitativo secco the singer must remind himself 
that his one object is to express ideas and emotions in the most 
life-like and satisfying manner. He need not regard the values of 
the notes as printed, nor the presence or absence of rests. He 
must take each sentence as a whole and realise its meaning with 
so much clearness and completeness that his rendering will in the 
end approximate to impassioned musical speaking. If he studies 
some of the finest examples of recitative, such as “ E Susanna 
non vien” (“Figaro’’) (Mozart), he will find that the iaflections 
used are so true to nature that they might quite possibly be 
employed by anyone actually moved by the emotions suggested 
in the words. 


This concentrated study of interpretation, so absolutely essential 
for the adequate rendering of recitative, must in time react on 
and influence the whole of a student’s work. Soon he will find 
he needs less and less help from books or teachers: he will 
become original and independent and dare to stand alone. 

Recently some editions of vocal classics have appeared in which 
the appoggiaturas are incorporated in the musical text without 
either explanation or remark. This is scarcely fair to the 
composer, and is misleading to the student. Apropos of this it 
may be interesting to note what was written on the subject by 
Pier Francesco Tosi about 1723: 


If the scholar be well instructed in this, the appoggia- 
turas will become so familiar to him by continual practice 
that by the time he has come out of his first lessons he 
will laugh at those composers that mark them, with a 
design either to be thought modern, or to show that 
they understand the art of singing better than the 
singers. . . . Poor Italy! pray tell me, do not the 
singers nowadays know when the appoggiaturas are 
to be made, unless they are pointed at with a finger? 


It needs as much discretion to know when to omit as when to 
add, and that people are not as wise as Tosi thought they ought 
to be is proved by the fact that at the present time there are 
copies in circulation of “ I know that my Redeemer liveth” and 
“In questa tomba,” in which the editor has inserted an 
alternative note to be sung to the first syllable of “liveth” in the 
Handel air, and to the second syllable of ‘“‘oscura”’ in that of 
Beethoven. It is almost incredible that the noble simplicity of 
these perfect airs should not have been respected. Surely it is an 
outrage on good taste to interfere with them, and almost as 
incongruous a proceeding as it would be to put an ornament on 
the Venus of Milo! 
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I venture to offer a few hints categorically expressed as to the 
introduction of the appoggiatura into recitatives and airs, but it 
must always be remembered that its use is not arbitrary, and is 
simply a matter of taste and judgment. 


The chief reasons for introducing the appoggiatura are : 


1. To avoid the monotonous effect produced by the frequent 
repetition of two equal similar notes at the end of a phrase. 
2. To emphasise the accent on an important word or syllable. 


3. To make the transition from one note to another more 
graceful and less abrupt. 


The usual places for introducing appoggiaturas are: 
When two equal similar notes occur at the end of a phrase, 
or more than two equal similar notes in the middle, the 
first of which bears the accent of the word and music. 


The note employed: 


1. When the interval drops a 3rd the intermediate passing- 
note is usually employed. 


2. When the interval drops a 4th, 5th, 6th, or even 8th, it is 
usual to repeat the upper note. 


3. When the interval rises a. 4th, 5th, 6th, or 8th it is usual 
to sing the note just above the harmony note. 


4, Where the interval rises a 2nd only, the note above the 
harmony note is generally sung involving a skip of a 3rd. 
Occasionally a beautiful effect is obtained by repeating the 
lower note (rising appoggiatura). 

5. When the introduction of an intermediate note would involve 
the presence of an augmented interval it is a good plan to 
sing the first of the two final notes, then interpolate one 
abave and conclude with the last note. | 
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THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF-VOCAL MUsiG# 


There is a great desire amongst educationists just now that 
music should have a good place in future schemes of education, 
and it is believed by many that one of the best ways of 
stimulating the musical sense which is present in an active or 
latent form in the majority of children would be to arrange that 
lecture-recitals of vocal music by really good singers should be 
given at fairly frequent intervals in schools and young people’s 
clubs and institutes. 


The programmes would be arranged in this way: After a brief 
notice of the authors and composers, some of the most charming 
English songs would be sung, and care would be taken that they 
should not only be simple and pretty enough to inspire ‘the 
hearers with the desire to sing them themselves (which is the 
end in view), but also be those in which the.words were of 
literary value, and beautiful in sound as well as in sense. The 
performers would thus have the opportunity of demonstrating 
that the English’language is really very lovely when used by fine 
writers, and enunciated by singers who have mastered the 
difficult art of pure and correct diction. There is nothing novel 
in the idea of giving concerts and recitals in schools and kindred 
institutions, but it is hoped that those organized on the above 
lines will serve a triple purpose: they will stimulate the love of 
vocal music, assist in a small degree in furthering a knowledge 
of English literature, and awaken an interest in the art of 
beautiful speech or diction, a part of yee education which 
has been woefully neglected, 


I think it is a psychological fact that if any human being sees: 
or hears anything being done he is almost invariably fired with 
the desire to go and do likewise, and my feeling is that young 
persons would be much more likely to be interested in music 
after hearing some attractive examples of vocal art beautifully 
sung and expressed than from any amount of teaching, urging, 
or exhortation. 


All the fine arts make their appeal to the emotions, and we can, 
I think, say with truth that the emotions exhibit two aspects 
which correspond to the dual nature existing in each one of 
us. On the one hand are the aspirations after the pure, ideal, 
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and sublime, and on the other the call to the sensuous enjoyment 
of material things. ‘Thoughtful persons are beginning to recognise 
that works of genius can appeal to the lower as well as the 
higher nature. Art is not necessarily elevating because it is 
clever. 


During the last few years we have had many examples before 
us of horrible paintings, hideous sculpture, offensive literature, 
and ugly music. It seems almost as if the dreadful spirit of 
evil which found expression in the great world-war had been 
seeking to infect the human race through the arts, and 
contaminate at its source that which was intended to be used for 
good. This state of things is particularly dangerous for the 
young, but as far as literature, painting, and sculpture are 
concerned, it is fairly easy to select what is educationally 
good and uplifting and to reject that which is gross and debasing. 


But when we come to music there is a difference. This art is 
so intangible, so elusive: it tells no stories, paints no pictures, 
delineates no shapes. If it be imaginative, original, and skilfully 
constructed, how can it be either moral or unmoral, how anything 
but pure and elevating? Yet music seems to exert an enormous 
influence, which is so insidious and difficult to detect, that its 
effect for good or evil may be more far-reaching and tremendous 
than that of any other branch of art. 


Music has the power of creating an atmosphere which is capable 
of stimulating and enhancing every kind of emotion, and like the 
sun that shines and the rain that rains both on the just and 
the unjust, its influence can vivify without our knowledge the latent 
germs of good or evil, and stimulate equally according to its type 
the growth of desires that are pure or those which are likely to do 
us harm. 


If this be true, and I think it is, the educationist should devote 
a good deal of time and attention to the kind of music which is 
put before the young and impressionable. By very careful 
selection that should be chosen which from experience has been 
proved to have the power of arousing beautiful ideas and feelings, 
and that which seems to have the opposite effect should be 
rejected. This is no light task, and it demands the qualities of 
sympathy, judgment, and intuition; but it can be accomplished, 
and the first thing to do is to try and launch a few tiny vessels 
filled with hope and enthusiasm on the sea of indifference and 
opposition which lies before us, and which must be crossed before 
We arrive at the haven in view. 


If we concede that music possesses the strange and wonderful 
power referred to, we can see at once how important an educational 
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aid we have at our disposal in the singer’s art. In vocal music of 
the best kind we find the emotional influence of appropriate music 
united to the direct appeal of beautiful words. When to these is 
added the glamour of a lovely voice and skilful execution, we may 
be sure that every tender feeling will be intensified and every 
exalted idea carried to a higher level. Even the lighter values 
will be enhanced—gaiety will gain a livelier sparkle, and the 
kindly feeling which is the root of all true humour will spring up 
with greater vigour in the heart. 


English music has special characteristics, and if we study it 
seriously we shall probably find that two qualities stand out above 
all others. ‘They are the outcome, on the one hand, of the sense of 
reverence, the yearning for the sublime and spiritual which exists 
in the English people, and, on the other, of that unquenchable 
gaiety of heart which shows itself in our love of the open air, the 
fresh water, the forests and the flowers, which makes us long for 
the sea and the sunshine, and revel in the sweet-smelling meadows. 
It is the spirit which has been so evident in our soldiers and 
sailors—that which makes them carry on with a smile and a jest, 
no matter how weary the heart may be, or what hardships and 
dangers may beset them. é 


I do not think that English music is very passionate; at least 
it has not the kind of passion which is evident in much of the 
music of foreign peoples. Personally, I think our musical develop- 
ment has been greatly retarded through the presence in our midst 
of so many foreign and semi-foreign musicians. These persons 
have persistently put thevy ideals before us and hindered us from 
following our own. They have played on the natural tendency of 
the English to decry themselves whenever possible, and seriously 
delayed the development of characteristic native art. 


When speaking of English music, the names of two composers 
occur to us immediately as exemplifying very perfectly in their 
works the two types of mind which seem to be essentially British. 
They are those of Elgar and Sullivan. The one seems to have 
reached in many instances the very height of purity and sublimity, 
and the other has exhibited in their most delightful form the 
freshness, gaiety, and humour which are so characteristic of the 
ideal Englishman. Of course there are others, but these two are 
typical, and they are great possessions. 


Drawing from their works and from those of other composers 
of outstanding merit and originality, and dipping also into the 
stores of folk-songs and traditional music of which we possess 
such a quantity, some lecture-recitals have already been arranged 
and given. 


, 
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Appended is the programme of a recent performance given at a 
school : , 


AUTHOR. TITLE, COMPOSER, 
Unknown ... ‘* Summer is a-coming in”... Unknown (about 1225), 
arr. aS a song by 
F’. Corder 
Sir Charles Sedley ‘* The knotting song” ..- Purcell (1658-85) 
1. « Shakespeare ... ‘*When daisies pied” ... Arne (1710-78) 
| Unknown . .. **Golden slumbers” ... Unknown (about 1718), 
arranged by F’. Corder 
Traditional «a. © Where be goin’ ?” ... Old Cornish (arr. by 
A. Somervell) 
C. Rossetti... ein einen: ee ... Martin Shaw 
= Wastel! ... ‘‘ Like to the damask rose” Elgar 
(1560-1635) 
2. «Tennyson ... ... ‘* Dainty little maiden” ... Arthur Somervell 
Shakespeare ... ‘Blow, blow, thou winter Roger Quilter 
6 wind ” 
Shakespeare ‘*Where the bee sucks” ... Sullivan (1842-1900) 
Gilbert Parker ... ‘‘ Oh, soft was the song”... Elgar 
Se Ae ... ‘* Tears, idle tears” ... Sullivan (1842-1900) 
3. 4 Tennyson ... ... ‘“*Now sleeps the crimson Roger Quilter 
petal” 
Ss H. Pollock ... ‘* The devout lover” ... Maude Valérie White 
on Hogg tow Billy.and) me.? } 5..< ... Montague Phillips 
4. | Edward ‘*The enchanted forest” ... Montague Phillips 
re | Teschemacher 
Harold Simpson ... ‘* Wake up!” ie ... Montague Phillips 


Programmes of a like character could be arranged by the 
hundred, but that which is here reproduced will do something 
towards demonstrating our possession of a wealth of native 
music which admirably illustrates and encourages the capacity 
for sunny gaiety, wholesome sentiment, and pure passion which 
is so characteristic of the English people. 

In almost every example given the words are beautiful, in some 
supremely so; and they tend to prove that when diction is good, 
English is musical in sound as well as picturesque, forcible, and 
direct. The programme also helps to show that the educational 
value of music does not always depend on perfection of scholar- 
ship, cleverness of construction, or even richness of colour and 
harmony. Simple music, if it possesses that indescribable some- 
thing which we call inspiration, can be just as efficacious as 
difficult music in conveying its message and exerting its influence 
for good. We see this in the almost uncanny persistence and 
effect of some popular melodies. They often arouse enthusiasm 
and incite to noble and heroic deeds in a way that is difficult to 
understand, but which is real enough and ought to be taken 
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advantage of. I think that when providing music for the young 
we ought to rely almost entirely on our own resources, and not 
allow the hot breath of semi-Asiatic and middle-European_half- 
breeds to blow on and wither the cool freshness of our island 
children. 


Vocal music offers a wonderful medium for self-expression, and 
self-expression in one form or another is a necessity for each one 
of us. Many persons’ occupations are rounds of monotonous 
routine. A great deal of the unrest and discontent so frequently 
met with is the outcome of stunted lives and limited opportunities. 
Singing provides one of the most healthful and uplifting forms of 
self-expression. Nearly everyone can sing a little, and everybody 
benefits from trying. ‘The “ gay science”’ provides at one and the 
same time physical recreation, mental stimulus, and emotional 
satisfaction. The saying that it does not matter who makes 
the laws of a country so long as the right person makes the songs, 
is undoubtedly based on truth. 

I do not think music is ever fully appreciated if only listened to. 
It is as necessary for the development of the musical sense that 
children and young persons should take part in making it, as it is 
good for them to play their games instead of merely looking on. 

There has been a great tendency in recent years to relegate 
music to professional musicians. A few to perform and thousands 
to listen is the ideal of the business manager. 1 would advocate 
just the opposite—as many as possible to perform with only a few 
left out to criticise and applaud! The many choral associations 
that used a few years ago to be run entirely by amateur musicians 
did a great educational work. Nowadays conductors and 
instrumentalists, and even sometimes choristers, are taken en bloc 
from town to town. There is little local interest, and real hearty 
widespread love of music flags. Concert performances tend to 
become more and more exotic, and appeal mostly to the few, the 
fashionable, and the highly trained. Nevertheless, happy 
influences are radiating from sweet Glastonbury, the League 
of Arts is offering its members frequent opportunities for 
unselfish service in the cause of music, and there are signs of 
renewed vitality and growing enthusiasm in the Competitive 
Musical Festival movement. This last is of particularly hopeful 
augury, as these vast meetings bring music into the homes of 
thousands of persons who without their stimulation might remain 
for ever unaware of the delight to be found in taking a part, 
however small, in the actual making of music. 

The fine arts attain their greatest heights when they enter into 
the daily life of the people. The noble Gothic Cathedral with 
its mighty arches, fretted vaults, and echoing aisles was not the 
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outcome of solitary genius. It was probably the concrete 
expression of hundreds of humble minds, in which each individual 
by contributing his small portion of original work helped to create a 
harmony which no amount of specialized science has ever since 
been able to equal or conceive. 

It is believed by a good many people that when Gothic art was 
at its zenith, every cottage in the land was a joy to behold, and 
every article for domestic use a beautiful piece of handicraft. 
The hand that produced the simple necessary objects for everyday 
use was the same that expressed its owner’s latent sense of poetry 
and humour in the exquisite carvings of a capital or the laughter- 
moving gargoyle. Commercial production, and machinery with 
its soul-deadening repetition, have nearly ruined the simple arts 
that used to brighten the lives of thousands of our people. 
Sometimes one fears that music by becoming almost wholly 
professional, may in turn lose its place as one of the most 
valuable and humanizing means of realising beauty at the 
command of mankind. Opportunities for producing art-forms in 
stone or wood or colour are few and far between, but we all still 
possess a potential musical instrument in our throats! 
Commercialism has not deprived us of this inestimable means of 
self-expression, so let us encourage, stimulate, and develop the 
art of singing, choosing songs and works which tell noble stories 
or treat of fine emotions in beautiful words and soul-stirring 
strains. Let singing be no longer the Cinderella of music’s 
daughters. That she has ever been so at all is probably because 
she is so very lovely—the other sisters are perhaps (dare I say it ?) 
just a little jealous of her beauty and envious of her unfailing 
appeal to the innermost sanctuaries of the human heart. 

In conclusion, therefore, it seems to me that if we have a musical 
gospel to preach we should be wise to make more use of vocal 
music. All through nature like responds to like, and beautiful ideas 
expressed by the human voice must enter more readily and 
intimately into the heart than when conveyed by an instrument, 
no matter how skilfully, persuasively, and beautifully played. 





VOCAL ALBUMS—continued. 


HAYNES, BATTISON—Elizabethan 


1 Sea ae 
HILL, LADY ARTHUR—Holiday 
Songs .. ilar. * 


OY 
HOOK, JAMES —Twenty Songs .. 
KING, H. J.—Album of Songs _.. 


KING, OLIVER—Six Songs (Baritone) 


LISZT—Twenty Songs he : 

LODER, E. J.—Twenty-one sige 

MACCUNN, H.—Cycle of six Love 
Lyrics = a 


MACKENZIE, A. C. — Spree 
Songs. Three Books ... each 


— pees Songs. One Vol. 
Cloth git 
—— cise Songs. 3... 


MARIANI—Twenty-two Songs Ae! 
MENDELSSOHN — Songs. (With 
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Portrait.) Folio. Cloth gilt 21 
—*Songs, complete. 8voedition.. 4 
—*Ditto Cloth gus 6 
—*Songs. (Deep Voice) . 4 

*Ditto ditto Cloth gilt 6 
Solo music in ‘‘ Elijah’’ (Soprano, 
Contralto, and Tenor).. each 1 
_—— Ditto, Bass 2 
MOORE—Irish Melodies ay 
; Irish Melodies Cloth gilt 4 
—— Irish Melodies. Folio. Cloth gilt 21 
MOZART—*Nineteen Songs vera 
---— The Songs in ‘‘Le Nozze di 
y Figaro”’ 4 Books, each 2 
pa The Songs in ‘* Don Giovanni.” 
4 Books, each 2 
NEWMARCH, ROSA—Six Russian 
Songs (Selected) : Roper) 
PARRY, C. H. H. ae Lyrics 
(Set 1) 
—— Ditto (Set 2) 
— Ditto (Set 3) 
—— Ditto (Set 4) 
——- Ditto (Set 5) 
—— Ditto = (Set 6) 
—— Ditto ss (Set 7) 
—— Ditto (Set 8) 2 
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PURCELL, HENRY—Twelve Songs 


RANDEGGER — Sacred Songs for 
Little Singers. (Illustrated) .. 


—— Ditto .. Cloth gilt 
RUBINSTEIN, A. — Twenty-five 
Songs .. we 


SCHLESINGER, s. ‘8B. —* Reed 
. Songs (Op. 32)5 : 
SCHUBERT—T ey Songs (ezz0 
SOP.) oe 
—— Twenty Songs contraltol “e 
— Twenty Songs (Sop. or Tenor).. 
——*Schwanengesang (Swan Songs) 
—*Die Schéne Millerin (The Fair 
Maid of the Mill) o 
——*Winterreise (The Winter Jour 
ney), Op. 89 


SCHUMANN—*Songs. Folio. 
Cloth gilt 
——*Myrthen nye -Six Sones 


Op ag ne < 
‘© af jederkrois( Twelve Series Op.39 
—*Vocal Album 
——"*Ditto . Cloth gilt 
——*Woman’s Love and Life rie 
Songs), Op. 42 . : 
——*Twelve Songs (Op. 35) -- : 
*Dichterliebe (A Poet’s Love). 
Sixteen Songs (Op. 48) ~ 
STAINER, J. 


——< Six Italian Songs. 





—*Seven Songs ; 
(Mezzo-Sop.) 


—— Two Italian Songs. Cee 
Obbligato) Se 
STANFORD, C. V.—Irish Sess and 
Ballads 
TCHAIKOWSKY, We Twenty: -four 
Songs oe 
UMLAUFT, P.*Four Songs ' 
| (Op. 37) 
VARIOUS COMPOSERS— 
Songs from Shakespeare. 


Edited 
by J. F. Bridge.. rie 
English Folk-Songs : 

Old Ireland (Irish Meiodies) 


The Sunlight of Song. Forty-six 
Illustrations Cloth gilt 
Paper boards 


* © These Songs have German and English Words. 
Lonpon: NOVELLO AND C)MPANY, LiMiTED. 
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Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Luimitep. 
New York: THE H. W. GRAY CO., SoLE AGENTS FOR THE U.S.A, » 


SS ED 
s. d. 
tT, THE PIANOTORTE PAUER 2 0 
2. THE RUDIMENTS OF Music W. HL. CuMMINGS T- 0 
3. THE ORGAN “f io Sesh a) DATE Rie sO: 
4. THE HARMONIUM KinG. HALT 250 
5. SINGING ... |. A. RANDEGGER 4 0O 
6. SPEECH IN Song (Singers Pronouncing 
* Primer) ., can Ag et LASer ere! 
7. Mustcav Forms... f ; E PAUPR* 22-0 
8. HARMONY ... A Ane soo J. STAINER! 12.9 
9. COUNTERPOINT J. Ro DRIDGE 2 10 
Io. FuGvuE a JAMES HicGs. 2.0 
Il. SCIENTIFIC Basis. OF Music W.H.STONE I Oo 
12... DouBLE COUNTERPOINT .J. F. BRIDGE 2 Oo 
13. CHURCH CHOIR TRAINING Sip TROUTBECK I O 
14, .PLAIN SONG oe .. lL. HELMORE 2 O 
I5. INSTRUMENTATION bee Es, PROUT: 2.50 
16. THE ELEMENTS OF THE BEAUTIFUL IN 
Music Dee aa Nee E. PAUER I Oo 
17. THE VIOLIN wee . BERTHOLD Tours 2-0 
18. Tonic Sou-FA as 7 Je CURWEN JI 0 
19, LANCASHIRE SOL-FA JAMES GREENWOOD I 0O 
20. COMPOSITION ws J PSPAINER -2 > -0 
21. MusicaLt TERMS... STAINER AND BARRETr I (0 
22. THE VIOLONCELLO .... JULES DE SWERT 2 0O 
23. Two-Part ExercISsEs (396) J. GREENWOOD I 0 
24. DOUBLE SCALES... .. FRANKLIN TAYLOR I O 
244 Do. (Continental Fingering) Ko 
25. MUSICAL EXPRESSION ... MaTuis Lussy 3 0 
26. Sovt¥FeGcGi (both Notations\(orin Three Parts, 
Is. 6d. each) FLORENCE MARSHALL 4 0 
27. ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT sas F.. BRIDGE. 2 0 
2d. THE CORNET - Lied H. BRETY 2 Oo 
29. MusicaL Dictation (I.) RITTER 5-0 
30. Do. (II.) ...RITTER ~2. 0 
31. MopDuULATION JAMES HIGGS 2 0o 
32; DouBLeE-Bass ... wA.|\C. WHITE) 3-0 
324. APPENDIX TO DOUBLE- “BASS - wth. C.o WHITES 3” 0 
33. EXTEMPORIZATION F. J. SAwvER. 2. 0 
34. ANALYSIS OF FORM, AS. DISPLAYED IN 
BEETHOVEN'S PIANOFORTE SONATAS . 
H. A. HARDING 2 0 
35. 500 FUGUE SUBJECTS AND ANSWERS 
A. W. MarRCHANT 3 O 
36. Hand GYMNASTICS T. RipLey PRENTICE I 6 
37. MusIcAL ORNAMENTATION (I.) DANNREUTHER~ 5 O 
AST7A. Do. Do. (II.)DANNREUTHER 5 0 
38. TRANSPOSITION ... Re ...J. WARRINER | 2 0 
38a. SUPPLEMENT TO Do. (Keyboard and 
Orchestral) : ..J. WARRINER I O 
39. THE ART OF TRAINING CHOIR Boys MarTIN 3 0 
39a. Do. Do. (Exercises only) I o 
40. BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF MUSICIANS 
W.H.CumMINnGs 2 0 
41. EXAMPLES IN STRICT COUNTERPOINT (I.) 
GORDON SAUNDERS 3 0 
ATA Do. Do. (j= 3c 
2. SUMMARY OF MusicaL History 
Cy HaHePaArRY=2. 0 
43. Musica GESTURES we Joa BRIDGE 2.0 
43A. RUDIMENTS IN RHYME... ‘J.-F>BRIDGE 0 9 
44. Basses AND MELODIES RALPH DUNSTAN 2 6 
45. First STEPS AT’ THE PIANOFORTE BERGER 2 6 
46. A DICTIONARY OF PIANISTS AND COMPOSERS 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE et E. PAUER 2 oO 
47. ORGAN PEDAL TECHNIQUE (I.) HorRNER 2 0 
47A. ORGAN PEDAL TECHNIQUE (II.) HorNER 2 Oo 
48. TWELVE TRIOS FOR ORGAN, BY ALBRECHTS- 
BERGER = A. W. MARCHANT I 6 
49, THREE-PART SrupIEs (both Notations) 
VERNHAM I 6 
50.. CHORAL Society Tey Cee ccs (or in Four 
Parts, 6d. each; Tonic Sol-fa, 4d. each) 
J. STAINER. 2.0 
50A Do. THE EXERCISES ADAPTED AND 
ARRANGED FOR FEMALEVOICES MARCHANT I 6 
27/10/20. 


THE PRICES PRINTED IN THIS LIST ARE. THE OLD PRICES. Bi. 


Novellos Music Primers and Educational Series 





51. Two-Part SOLFEGGI ... «JAMES HiGGs 
52. History OF THE PIANOFORTE A. J. H1eKINS 
53. SCALES AND’ARPEGGIOS see Fe TAYLOR 
54. SONATA ForRM . H. Hapow 
55. DICTIONARY OF VIOLIN ehonel “Ci STAINER © 
56. ANALYSIS OF BACH’S 48 PRELUDES AND 
FuGurts (or in 4 Parts, 1s. each) F. ILIFFE 
57. APPENDIX to “ANALYSIS OF Form” 
H. A. HARDING 
58. FIARMONIZATION oF MELODIES J.E.VERNHAM 
59.‘ BrattLE" Music-Noraticn (for sighted 
teachers to instruct th2 blind) E. Watson [O. 
60. Five-PArt HARMONY + F. E. GLADSTONE 2 
61. THE VIOLA’ BERTHOLD Tours. 
62. HARMONICS AND RESULTANTS C.-E. Lowe 
€3. BREATHING FOR VOICE PRODUCTION 
HuUUBERT 
64. CHOIRBOY’S ELEMENTS OF Music]. BENNETT — 
65. Firsr STEpPS FOR THE VIOLIN. (I.) (Violin 
anly) = = vss a0 Cie ... EMIL KREUZ 
654A. Do. Do. +: (II.) 4) 
(Pieces with Pianoforte Accompaniment) 
66. ScorRE-READING EXERCISES (1. 
; EmILty R. DAyMoND 
66a, Do. Do. 
€7. METHOD OF SINGING ... . J. STOCKHAUSEN 
68. A TREATISE ON STRICT COUNTERPOINT 
Part I. a F. E. GLADSTONE 
69. Do. Do. (II.) 
70. EXAMINATION QUESTIONS  ... C. HARRIS 
71. VoIcE CULTURE FOR CHILDREN (I.) BaTsEs - 
74, Do. Do. (EDS) at 
73. Do. Do. CREE.) 52 
734. Do. Do. (IIT.) (Sol-fa): 
(Nos. 71 to 73 complete: 35s. 6d.) 
74. THE CHorrBoy’s GUIDE TO THE CATHEDRAL 
PSALTER ; ERNEST NEWTON 
75. TWELVE ELEMENTARY DUETS FOR PIANO- 
FORTE... ae E. MuNDELLA 
76. HARMONY FOR SCHOOLS F. E. GLADSTONE 
77. Key To Ditto .. F, E. GLADSTONE | 
78. SCORE-READiING EXERCISES A. H.PEPPIN 
79. FIGURED-Bass PLAYING JOSEPH R. TOBIN 
80. TENOR EXERCISES aby: E. D. PALMER 
81, THREE-PART STUDIES ... .. HUGH BuatR 
82. AN Essay on Music ... wee oo PALER: 
83. THe Mrxirary BAND ... « .G. MILLER 
84. EQuaL TEMPERAMENT... ea Sf SEES PAIN 
85. A GUIDE TO SOLO SINGING GUSTAVE GARCIA 
86. THEORY oF Music en A. O'NEILL 
87. SELF-HELP FoR SINGERS D. C. Taytor 
88. . THE ORGAN W. G. ALCOCK 
8y. PEDAL SCALES AND ARPEGGIOS ELLINGFORD 
90. COMBINED AND FLORID COUNTERPOINT . 

G. J. BENNETT 
gt. MusicAL Notation H. ELiior ButTTron 
62. THE SINGER'S ART -... AGNES LARKCOM 
93. THE OrGAN (A’Study of its Principles and — 


Practice) ee ae .« ELLINGFORD 


(Fo be continued.) 
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